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HOW WE WENT BIRDS’-NESTING. 


BY AMANDA B. IIARRIS. 


VIII.—THE GRASS-FINCH. 


ERHAPS [I ought to have written about this bird 
P before, because it was earlier in the season than 
the first of July that we found the first nest. I remem- 
ber it on account of the day, which was so hazy that 
the warm, yellowish mist lay over all the landscape 
like the filmiest, airiest of gauze, through which the 
greenness of field and woodland showed dimly, as if 
they were about to melt away. 

We were in an open pasture, on our usual errand, 
and there saw this modest gray and brown bird, de- 
murest of the sparrow kind. She was sitting in her 
lowly place under the least of tiny blueberry bushes, 
with one dried brake of last year arching over her — 
no, we did not see her sitting, for she stepped forth 
like a small lady from her house, just as it she 
meant to invite us in. 

There are some birds whose plumage, nest, ways 
and surroundings are in perfect harmony, as is the 
case with certain individuals. There is a kind of 
fitness in everything they do, and that pertains to 
them. And this was the case with her; she seemed 
to belong with the subdued landscape and the quiet 
of the pasture. And then her attire of soft Quaker 
hues, her low, home song, her gentle manners, and 
her modest dwelling were all in accord. 

It was a cunning, wee nest, all in brown, made 
like a basket, too fragile to be lifted, but all right 
for its place on the ground, neatly lined with hair 
like roots and dried pine needles, and containing her 
four, pretty eggs. In these eggs, it must be con- 
fessed, she had departed a little from the grave taste 
manifested in everything else ; for it was on a shell 
of the faintest green that the flecks of brown and 
dull lilac were scattered, giving a mere suggestion, 
only a hint of color. 

Several times before the summer was over we 
came upon one of those simple nests, under the pro- 
tection of some miniature pine or hemlock, right out 
in the pasture where cows were feeding and over 
which boys and girls roamed in search of berries. 
And there, where any of these trampling hoots of 


kine or feet of children were more likely than not to 
step, crushing the frail habitation and its inmates on 
the spot, the trustful creature sat, raising success- 
fully one, two, or perhaps three broods. 


IX.—THE HERMIT-THRUSH, 


Our thrush experiences were not as encouraging 
as they might have been, or as we thought we de- 
served ; as anybody would say who knew how hard 
we worked, and how wearied and worried and 
burned we became following the oid, tumble-down 
hedge fences, where the blackberry bushes tore our 
wrists and caught our clothes, only to be misled and 
cheated by the bird, or to find, after all, that we had 
worn ourselves out in trying to get to an empty 
nest. 

What trials we did have, to be sure! For in- 
stance, that day when we determined that we zould 
keep a pair of indigo-birds in sight till they went to 
their nest! We knew they had one by their staying 
round so, and we meant to stay them out; and we 
waited the whole afternoon ; and ¢hey waited. 

But they were more than a match for us in pa- 
tience ; or rather, let me say, time was to them of 
no consequence, though it was to us. However, of 
consequence or not, we remained from noon till sun- 
set of a midsummer’s day, and we might have been 
worse employed, or have passed the hours in a 
place less agreeable. 

It was on an old country road— delightful places 
those! —at a turn where a cluster of pines made a 
pleasant shade, and a little spring came trickling 
down the hill. On the other side was a house and a 
small orchard, and a few rods back there was a 
piece of woods. No doubt the nest was in one of 
those apple trees; but the birds must guide us to it 
if we saw it at all, and that they would not do. 

Never had birds sharper instinct than those. 
They had the divining faculties of a seer. They saw 
right through us as clearly as though it had been 
written on our faces. They read our purpose, and 
if birds could laugh at the foolishness of men, what 
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“inextinguishable laughter” would they have in- busy, with a good deal of unintelligible murmuring 
dulged in! We shall not be likely to forget how between themselves as they flew across the road and 
leisurely they took things while pretending to be back, fifty times over, and trifled with the pine 
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cones, their vivid ultra-marine plumage like the After considerable useless search for the ingen- 
flash of blue steel in the sunshine. ious “ovens,” we were told of a piece of ground 

No better did we fare with the oven-birds, or the where we could no doubt find a dozen of them by 
wood-peckers, or the blue-jays. looking under the low blueberry bushes; but as 
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there were seven acres, and every patch looked pre- 
cisely like the next one, and they were the nests of 
birds that took very unusual pains to conceal them 
we decided to give up. 

But about the wood-peckers—the dear, red- 
headed, old friends, who had been wont to run up 
the trunks of our door-yard apple-trees ever since 
we could remember, who had lived through the win- 
ters on the bread crumbs and meat we had put out 
for them — not to be able to find ¢hezr nests — oh! it 
was aggravating. 

We fathomed the depths of hollow logs; we 
groped in the holes in decaying trees, thereby bring- 
ing an avalanche of rotten wood down upon us, and 
ousting colonies of big ants—butno sign of a nest 
then or ever. 

Bluejays’ nests — there were none. Nobody ever 
saw one so far as we could learn. If we had only 
known that before! Before I climbed so many trees, 
so far up that I was afraid to come down — though in 
the end I did, of course, by dint of catching hold of 
the knotty places and slipping over the smooth 
ones ! 

To begin with, they don’t build high up ; so that 
would have to be useless toil any way. They build 
where no school-boy, intent on birds’-nesting (from 
other motives than ours ), has ever to my knowledge 
been able to find out; and that must account for 
the multitudes of these birds who make their ap- 
pearance, in the best of spirits, just in season for the 
ripe corn and nuts —say about the first of October. 
They are bold enough then ; but in the time of rear- 
ing their young they retire to the darkest recesses of 
the woods, where in silence they devote themselves 
to their families. 

As to the thrush — we did several times start up a 
hermit-thrush, as we believe, and at last found the 
nest of the very hermit himself. 

In the first instance we were sauntering home 
from our coppice, and as we purposed going by way 
of the meadow, we had crossed a foot-bridge and 
struck into a path by which the cows came down 
from their pasture. It was a darksome place, and in 
the most retired part one of those birds shot out of 
a thicket across our path and vanished. ‘That time 
we sought in vain for the nest, staying so late that 
we had to come home over the meadow after the 
dews had fallen and the fire-flies were out, and a 
whip-poor-will had begun his lonesome cry. The 
next time — later on, in July — we were more fortunate. 


It was just such another secluded locality —a cart- 
path down into a swamp — where we had often heard 
while returning late a strangely sweet, wandering 
voice, the only one that broke the intense stillness, 
rising and falling with a pensive cadence of ineffable 
melody ; and we supposed it to be that of this shy in- 
habitant of the wood, whose tawny plumage we 
hardly more than caught a glimpse of as it darted 
past us, as the other had, and disappeared. But the 
nest we found ina clump of high blueberry and hem- 
lock bushes, made of coarse fibres and lined with 
rootlets, with a few crumbling leaves in the bottom, 
on which lay three eggs of a most exquisite fine 
blue. 
X.— THE KING-BIRD. 


Before that summer was over we were destined to 
see a great deal of the king-birds. 

Hitherto we had not known them much, only as we 
cultivated their acquaintance down by the railroad, 
where we had long been in the habit of noticing them 
in the spring sitting on the telegraph wire — quite a 
company of them—where they seemed to enjoy 
themselves much, displaying their jet-black heads 
and plumage of bluish-ash color, now and then 
changing places as children do in that game where all 
leave their seats at a given signal and each slips into 
that of some one else ; or like the old-fashioned spell- 
ing classes I remember, where the one who missed 
went to the foot, and the ones who were correct 
ranked up to the head — only in the case of the birds 
no mortal could tell what it was all about. Then it 
was amusing to see them all give a sudden start, as 
though some dispatch passing along the wire had lit- 
erally electrified them, and they would take a turn in 
the air and then alight again, having shown, while on 
the wing, their handsome white-bordered tails, unfolded 
and spread out like a fan. 

We had never known of their coming up to the 
village till that spring, when a pair made their appear- 
ance in our door-yard, not only showing no fear but 
being even more free in their approaches than those 
most familiar of our domestic birds — the robin and 
the chipping sparrow. 

They were almost ready to come in at the open 
window, advancing within a few feet after the strings 
we held out to them, They were evidently “ prospect- 
ing ;” and for about a week they examined this tree 
and that, being unable to come to any decision, but 
finally fixed upon an apple-tree right opposite across 
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the road ; and when they ad decided, they stayed so. structed a most excellent nest, doing it with such 
If there was fickleness before there was none after- thoroughness that it stood there for more than a year 
wards, and both set work in dead earnest and con- after they were through with it. 





That same season another pair followed their ex- was so exasperated that she raved and stormed at 
ample of coming up this way, and began to build on — them until they were glad to depart. 
an ash-tree in a neighbor’s front yard ; but a female Though the male king-bird has the name of being 
gold-robin, whose nest was on a branch higher up, able to fight a bird three times his size, like a hawk 
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or a crow, this one would not have anything to do 
with such a spiteful little termagant. 

A third pair chose a tree in a pear orchard more 
distant from the village, making an exceedingly nice 
nest, which, eventually, came into my possession. 

It was composed chiefly of the material known as 
excelsior, with which mattrasses are filled, a manufac- 
tory for which stands about four miles up the river ; 
but as that was too far even for a bird, we concluded 
that they must have had a streak of good luck in 
finding out where a bed had been emptied, or else 
this waste had been washed down stream by the 
the spring freshet. That the stuff commended itself 
highly to them was proved by the lavish use they had 
made of it. It was densely packed to the depth of 
almost three inches, and surrounded by outworks of 
dry twigs. Within this solid wall, which was like a 
round tower almost, was a roomy cavity like a cup, 
all smoothly lined with horse-hair which had been in- 
tricately woven into the fibrous fabric of poplar wood 
(of which the excelsior is made), and near the top 
they had worked in some wool, laying lengthwise on 
- it a covering of small feathers, which on examination 
proved to have belonged to a partridge, and these 
were bound down with hair so tightly that only the 
down could be seen. No possible reason could there 
be for this careful padding on the edge, except to 
make it soft for the sparsely-clad young ones to lean 
their necks against when they wanted to look over. 
In due time appeared the five roundish, creamy-white 
eggs, freckled with brown and lavender. 

The brood we did not happen to see, unless they 
were present many weeks later— as beyond a doubt 
they were — at the family rendezvous, by the railroad, 
preparatory to their southern migration — as if their 
goings and comings, like those of the human race, 
had to do with the trains and the telegraph. 


XI.—THE BARN SWALLOWS. 


Having set our hearts upon exploring among the 
bank swallows’ nests, we went on tiresome jaunts to 
every cut, and railroad embankment, and sand-pit, 
where they would be likely to be, to no purpose; 
and then, being fond of swallows of whatever species, 
we turned our attention to their kinsfolks who build 
under the eaves, asking persons who ought to know 
where we could find a settlement of them, and al- 
ways receiving for answer that “they zse¢? to build” 
in such or such a place, but, from some cause, none 


had been seen thereabouts of late years. 

The “some cause” we thought we understood ; 
the truth being that there had been too many im- 
provements going on, too much shingling, new clap- 
boarding, painting and fixing up, Such things these 
birds can’t bear. They want everything to remain 
as it is. They like the same old corner, or snug 
ledge, or space under the eaves trough. They are 
conservatives of the most extreme type. Change is 
what they cannot abide. They love the accustomed 
haunts where they can come and go with all the free- 
dom of proprietorship. Like the blue-bird and the 
wren they go away in the autumn, with the expecta- 
tion of finding everything the same when they come 
back. In that case they stay on for years, reappear- 
ing with each returning spring —then they are fix- 
tures, so far as that can be said of a bird. 

And of barn swallows, who had become permanent 
belongings, we heard at last — swallows with a history. 

There must have been voluminous annals pertain- 
to them, an extended genealogy, a very branching 
family-tree, if one could but have access to the 
same ; for they had built there for thirty-six years, to 
the knowledge of the present owner, and much 
longer as he had every reason to believe — undoubt- 
edly ever since there had been a human habitation 
on that spot, clinging to it though generations of the 
men and women had passed away. 

Now what was there, we asked each other, about 
this homestead which made the swallows love it so? 

It was a farm-house and the out-buildings per- 
taining to it, in a sightly, sunny place on the level of 
a long swell of land,—one of the hills of this hill 
country ; orchards and mowing fields were to the 
right and the left and the back of it; and to the 
front, across the road, pleasant pastures sloped down 
to the green “runs,” over which bob-o-links were 
floating, and the air was sweet and pure. That was 
what King Duncan noticed at the castle of Mac- 
beth, where the “martlets” built under the eaves, 
and about its frieze and buttresses, and every 
“coigne of vantage — that the air 

“Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 
To which Banquo answered : 


“This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve 


By his loved mansionry. * * * ¥* * 
Where they 


Most breed and haunt, I have observed the air 
Is delicate.” : 
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Ancestors of these very barn swallows, perhaps, the hilltops was a puzzle we were still unable to 
were those martlets of a bygone time beyond the solve. 
seas. Yet, why this one special farmstead should But the swallows had come and come again 
suit them more than many another we could see on through these uncounted years, and there had been 





ninety nests of them atatime. We counted sixty, for their security. He had each year set down the 
part of these in a dilapidated condition. dates of their arrival; and taking down his file of 

So much interested in them was the master, that Leavitt’s almanacs he read some of them to us, 
he had nailed strips of board along beneath them showing that the earliest appeared onthe thirteenth 
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of April, and that the average time was from the 
middle to the last of that month. One came on in 
advance, or perhaps two or three, and then in a few 
days they all arived in companies, and soon began 
work, building new nests and repairing such of the 
old ones as had been damaged over winter. 

He said they had some little quarrels among them- 
selves, though nothing serious; also that they for- 
merly waged war against the pewee whom they 
would not allow about there, yet had become more 
tolerant lately, as at the time of our last visit there 
was actually a pewee’s nest within their quarters. 

Now their quarters were just these: Beyond the 
house were three or four barns and other out-build- 
ings on two sides of a large enclosure where the cat- 
tle were yarded at night, where the yoking of oxen, 
the harnessing of horses and milking of cows went 
on. Between two of the barns and beneath another, 
facing south, was a deep, low shed for the cattle to 
go under, and ¢/a¢ was where the nests were. 

They were ranged all along the beams overhead, 
almost near enough for a tall person to reach into 
them, and where the branching horns of the oxen 
could come dangerously near, if they chose to toss 
their heads aloft. The birds, however, minded noth- 
ing about these neighbors, who, seen from their 
point of view, must have seemed of immense stature — 
the truth really being that birds are fond of cattle. 

The nests were generally as close together as so 
many tenements in a block ; in other words, they 
joined one another. Every one had literally built 
against his neighbor, so that one partition wall 
served for a side to two dwellings Still, there was 
no way of communication, Each had his own small 
entrance, just big enough for one to go in at ; and as 
the occupant usually sat so near it that he could 
keep his head out, it is obvious that nobody else 
could get in. 

Well, it was a very, very comical sight. The nests 
were of the color of clay, and shaped like a gourd 
turned over on its side, the place where the handle 
would be curving downward, and ¢here was the hole, 
like the entrance to the kraal of a Zulu’s or a Lap- 
lander’s hut. And out of each of these holes, as we 


drew near, popped a head ; and such a funny head it 
was too—bright chestnut color, with a steel-blue 
patch on it, and the pair of eyes was like two bright, 
black beads, and the bill like a small black wedge 
and the head was so round, and so glossy and rich, 
and the tiny, triangular bill was so queer! The 
plump shoulders were chestnut-colored, too, and so 
was the neck ; and under the chin —if a bird Aas a 
chin — was another steel-blue spot, as if these were 
symbols of some kind, the decorations or insignia of 
some mystic order. 

They all eyed usa minute, seeing that we were 
strangers — then with one consent more than half of 
them took flight, almost sweeping our faces as they 
rushed out, and sought the yard, over which they con- 
tinued to circle round and round, twittering and say- 
ing things about us, until, thinking it was too bad to 
have startled a whole settlement in this way, we 
moved just outside the shed, when back they all went 
and settled down as if nothing had happened. 

The owner told us that they would not have minded 
our presence after a few minutes. He said that in 
building they work very fast,choosing a good drying 
day, bringing small pellets of clay, which they cement 
together with their saliva— but as they make use of no 
hair, or none of any consequence, a whole side is 
liable to fall down, especially if they have done it too 
rapidly, not waiting for it to harden sufficiently, 
whereupon they repair damages, nothing discouraged. 
After putting a few feathers and cow’s hairs in the 
bottom, it is ready for the little pearly, speckled eggs. 

Two broods are often reared in the season ; and 
though most of the colony scatter abroad through the 
day in quest of food, night-fall brings them all back; 
but where they could all lodge after the families had 
increased was a mystery to me. 

In this way they stayed by through the summer, 
sunset never failing to start them home — a social, 
very noisy company, as we could testify, almost mak- 
ing the air dark, and keeping up that cheerful twit- 
tering till the tireless wings were folded for the night. 

By the last of August the young are all grown 
strong for the journey before them, and by the first 
of September they all start for the south. 





